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Atlanta After Sherman 


ATLANTA AFTER SHERMAN: 1960 


Hats off to the cutters of ribbons; 

Hats off, I say, and give these men 

a hand! Fulsome indeed is our tribute 

(though momentarily you may hold your applause) 
as they rise again to praise a city 

that is still some small part of us 

after all. 


Brokers, bankers, bondholders 
all gather at the appointed time 
behind the ribbon 
ona high platform draped in bunting, 
each in his turn rising to applaud, 
and rightly so, 
the men who built a city, 
and nu city like it, so we are given to understand, 
since ancient Persepolis 
or Samarkand. 


The city is indeed their monument: all glass and steel, 
bold rivers of concrete 
running straight through your heart 


and gleaming always in the sun. 


But what of us, in our neat dress-suits 
and spotless ties? What of us 

who stand here with felt hats 

slightly atilt, phalli at rest 

and hair parted 

just so? 


Hunter James 


We, too, seem encased in steel, 
our voices mute and footsteps uncertain, 
somehow devoid of knowing and being, 
watching the speakers as they cut their ribbons, 
their painted breath smoking the sky 
while on every hand the jackhammers and piledrivers, 
the wrecking balls and the great bulldozers 
mingle their voices ina maddening yet ever-glorious cry 
of alarm 


What of us then, 
who move through this fetid eruption of sunshine 
like ants through syrup, more the image of motion 
than actual movement? What of us 
who stride this broad sea of concrete 
happily garbed in insouciance? 
Brokers, bankers, bondholders 
(all teeth and eyes somehow) 
each rising on cue and paying tribute 
to the men who built a city. 


I must mind my cue, keeping my grin intact, 
politely applauding as the speakers cut the ribbons, 
politely applauding, I say, 

and moving ever so carefully 

for fear of loosening 

my fly. 


Enchanted city, 
where tall steel girders stand starkly erect 
in autumn sunshine, reverberant with piledrivers 
and a joyous clang of hammers 
unceasing. 
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But why amid the splendor of this city 
do I long so for other voices, 
another time, music? Must the eloquence of these men, 
their ceaseless panegyrics, forever diminish me 
into nothingness? And why as they speak 
do I think again 
of a certain lonely mossgrown woodland 
where, amid the moonlight, 
rapture floods the brooding stone. 
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BARGAIN HUNTER 


Moon-ravaged, he roams again 
a world hung together 
by cheap hinges, flimsy cords 
and other odds and ends 
found rotting in an antique 
attic, 
a second-hand world picked up 
at an out-of-the-way hillside auction 
and paid for on borrowed time. 


Through a drench of moon 

that dapples meadows and river bottoms 
with the silt 

of unnamed ages now long forgotten 
he pursues whatever ends 

he may find to pursue: 

down tarpaper roads flung carelessly 
across bandaged fields 

and through patched-over woods 
where dissolute night birds, 

their wings in splints, 

brood grimly on their own unspoken 
ends. 


(He finds 
this world 
quite as false 
as any other.) 


He hastens on, 
a certain urgency in him now, a fury 
born of stars and winter cold. 
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And then, as so often before, 
a night spent in wild talk 

ina haunted roadside tavern, 
where men with eyes strung 
on beaded strings 

stare vacantly from stools 

at the end of the counter. 


There are other things, 

leaky bedpans, quilts 

worn threadbare, wooden cupboards 
with tin doors pricked full of holes, 
rusty springs, a squalid 

chest of drawers, stacks of pewter 


fissured and mishapen, 

perhaps a battered rocker or two 

and whatever else you might expect to find 
at a third-rate country auction. 


This world leans 

on broken spindles, 

reels wildly askew on squeaky springs 
and whirls, dervish-like, 

on wobbly swivels 


while the men stare vacantly 
from the end of the counter. 


O tremulous fields of the Georgia night! 

where an unregenerate moon wastes itself 

(even as we ourselves are wasted) 

ona world bandaged and convalescent, 

a bargain-basement world hastily flung together 
by cheap hinges, tawdry pieces of string 

and other odds and ends 

found rotting in an antique attic. 
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RAIN ON THE STREETS OF THE SOUL 


You catch the bus at six o’clock. There is rain 

on the streets of the soul; rain, a mist, a hiss 

of air brakes, footsteps moving through fog, voices, the slam 
of the trolley door. Brief lights swim past, the night 
closing in more thickly now, the rain coming hard 
and then again a squall of trolley wheels, 

a hiss of air brakes, a clang of steel 

onstone. Hoo, there. Ho! You out there 

on the rainblack street, running fast, shrunken 

in your miserable coat, your face vaporish 

beneath the lamplight, I cry out to you 

as a comrade, I raise my voice to you 

out of all the old lost years 

of fear and longing. 


Quickly now quickly down this cobbled alley 
and up these steps O yes we must hurry now 
along the dark and smelly hall of our crumbling tenement 
and so in some such fashion to gain at last 
the rickety stair, the fetid room above, my bones 
showing through flesh, flesh glimmering in lamplight 
and somewhere behind me always out there in the dark 
in the curious swirl of rain and mist 
the slam of a trolley door, a clang 
of steel on stone. 
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O how many times, 
alone in this room, the doors all locked, 
the shades drawn tight, the murderers shut out 
in the rainy street — how many times have I lain here 
listening to the trams go past, footsteps moving 
along the cobbles (lanterns shaking through fog), 
footsteps, echoes, a clang of muffled steel, dim tocsins 
of the night, and always inside me the voices 
of some other I was, a thousand perilous voices 
of all those other nights in a thousand forgotten towns. 


How many times in the bloodwarm dark 

have I lain amid these harrowing sheets, 

shut within myself, hearing again the old music, those other 
voices, 

when all at once there would come a rain, a sullen rain, 

a patter of rain, a rain on the streets of the soul. 
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SPRING IN THE CITY 


Tell us again about the night 

you almost got away, how you wandered for hours 
through the snowy woods, felt your way 

across the perilous ravine and swam the river 

still brimming withice. Tell us how you felt 

when night came on 

and found you still miles from home; how you kept going 
in spite of everything 

until at last you saw, just ahead, 

the lights of the familiar town. No doubt 

you were thinking of your youth in that town, faces 
looking out of windows, people rocking 

on the porches, ivy rampant 

ona crumbling trellis, old songs 

at sunset. 


So tell us again how you felt 
when you came over that last hill, 
how you had actually gained the street 
and thrown up your hand 
to an old friend 
when suddenly the womb closed in. 
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THE SUBURBANITE 


At six o’clock the wind lies flat 

against the side of the house, 

and the bleak November morning, 
carved out of rock, gleams 

in the ice-fringed sun. I walk again 
these leaf-strewn paths, this world 
marbled with frost, and hear behind me 
the first numbing stir of the wakening 
wind. Yet the mood of this world 

is not the mood of a dead world 

only. I too am wakening to a new song, 
new gold, new depths of being 

this November; I am numb 

with a lost joy, studious, desperate 

as moss or ivy clambering up rock; 
there are flecks in the air 

of mist and gold, music drowned 

amid the implacable stone, a desperate cry 
almost of the earth itself, a cry 

within the rock, the stark trees startled 
out of lifelessness and my own blood wakened 
by the hidden voices of earth and sky. 
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APARTMENT COMPLEX 


Down these sunless alleys 
the carpet of green earth slips away 
unnoticed, innocent of the care lavished upon it 
all this summer’s day, 

innocent too 
of those who stand aghast in the summer dark, 
hiding their torment behind improbable smiles 
even as I hide my own. 


I too remain 
a captive of this place, this clump of hills, 
surrounded by an apartment complex, a shopping center, 
an expressway barricaded for repairs; 
an exile unmourned, unpenitent, 
a beggar fawning after time, 
doomed to languish here misbegotten 
till the moon has bled all its langour down 
and the last of the stars 
has flicked its dying ashes on my face. 
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SALESMAN 


Big-talking son of a bitch 

comes to the door on Monday 

and sister tells him off 

get the hell outa here You 

but he sticks his hand through the screen 
with his mouth open 

and his teeth all white and gold 


Big son of a bitch 

kick hell outa him 

but one day I saw him 

under the house with sister 
and his teeth all white and gold 
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COCKTAIL HOUR 


Dawn is spilt 

from its silver cup — 
a delicate liqueur 

on the lip of morning. 


We too can drink, 

cool mists and dews 

from a silver goblet, 

watching as each drop we miss 
slips silverbellied 

onto the grass. 


Walk softly, please, 

and keep quite 

still. This fragile dawn 
from which comes drink 
will break like glass 

if whispered against. 


1? 
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HENRY W. GRADY MOURNS ANOTHER 
LOST CAUSE 


Those who heard my voice were wont to call me prophet, 
Messiah, saint, comparing me oft-times 

With many a famous orator of old: 

Sublime Demosthenes or Cicero; 

A golden-tongued Chrysotum whose honeyed words 
Beguiled a beaten land and whose stout heart 
Instilled in foe and partisan alike 

An awe for our enduring fortitude. 

There was thunder in the blood of our lost cause, 

Its story never half so ably told 

As in the grandeur of my mighty words. 

But I fell before my time — alas, my work 

Still far from done, brought down at thirty-nine 

By pleurisies unnamable, the dark 

And bloody legacy of my last journey 

North. And yet for all of my brash youth I died 
More honored than any man of Southern birth 

Since Jackson or Lee. 


The day was cold and bleak 
And the sullen mists hung low when the bells rang out 
The news of my lamentable death. Not less 
Aggrieved were the skies that day than on the day 
Great Caesar fell. But who remembers now 
My lofty works? You haughty masses, men 
And women who pass so negligently below 
My monument in the rain of the autumn day, 
Do you grieve no longer at the terrible loss 
You suffered in my death? Do you now scorn 
My words or, worse, not even bother not 
To scorn them as you hasten past? What brought 
Me to this fate? My unrivaled eloquence 
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Was the goad that built this busy land. And none 

Did half so much to raise up towns and cities 

Or to transform rank commercial boosterism 

Into the noblest of our civic virtues 

Or to make the dream of Southern progress the dream 
Of every man. 


I first did speak of it, 
This dream of mine, before the men whose wealth 
And energy and not-so-subtle thefts 
Had made America a prodigy 
Of industry and enterprise. Their banks, 
Their iron and steel mills and their abbattoirs, 
Their freight lines carrying endless stores of corn 
And grain, their metal fabricating plants — 
But you can name the rest — had made our land 
The envy of all nations. And I, the son 
Of a beaten and penurious South, did stand 
Before those men on that cold winter night 
In proud Manhattan, where the philosophy 
Of Progress had sunk its deepest root, and boasted 
That our discredited part of the world was not 
Inferior or less replete with promise 
Than their own. Old Pierpont Morgan himself was there 
With many another sage and money changer 
Of the time, all lighting up their fine cigars, 
All skeptical, I guess of what a man 
From a land so thoroughly discredited 
Could say that might enhance their digestive powers 
And keep them awake just long enough for another 
Scornful round of laughter — only among themselves, 
Of course, for even those unsavory men 
Had some conception of mannerly behavior, 
Though denied a Southern birth. And who but that 
Most hated and unsavory of all, 
General William Tecumseh Sherman, no less 
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Than he who taught us all we know of hatred 

And ruin should sit half scowling at my left? 

Did I shrink back? Did I fear what this man 

Could do to me again or to my land? 

I faced him there, as though for all the world, 

I knew no peer in that vast meeting hall. 

Some say I was too temperate — too ready 

To forgive him everything. But those who make 

The claim could never know the heavy challenge 

Of that December night. No one who heard 

My words would doubt that a marvelous new voice 
Had risen in the land. For I turned straight 

To the aging Belisarius and spoke 

The memorable words that made my fame: “I want 
To say to General Sherman that from the ashes 

He left us in eighteen sixty-four we have raised 

A brave and beautiful city — that somehow 

We have caught the sunshine in the bricks and mortar 
Of our homes and have builded therein not one ignoble 
Prejudice or memory.” How they did rave 

At that! Was I too craven in my words? 

There are some, I’m sure, who would have it so. Yet none 
Before my time had so roundly proclaimed an end 

To hatred and hostility. How could 

I know it was only the beginning of travail? 


The Yankee was again on fire to make 

Our land his own: not guns this time would do 
The work, but something more insidious: 

The power of Northern investment capital. 
Men cozy in their professorships now berate 
Meas a sycophant, a trimmer fawning 

Too anxiously after Yankee ways and Yankee 
Gold. So they cast me down. But where if not 
To Wall Street and its limitless pools of credit 
Were we to turn? No resource did we lack 
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But one: the financial backing that could turn 

Our cotton into ready-wear, our ore 

Into ingots of iron and steel. Let’s sink the mines, 

Let’s build the towns — but only the Yankee could help 
Us now. 


“So bring the factories to the field,” 
Icried, and many would join me in that cry. 
How could I know that we had made ourselves 
The dupes of yet another Yankee plot, 
With profits heading north, with penury 
Still gnawing at the bones of many a man 
Who left some part of himself at Chancellorsville, 
At Shiloh or at Antietam. Others there were, 
Some few indeed, who escaped the war still solvent 
If not necessarily unmaimed; and such 
Were they who often won the patronage 
Of some shrewd Northern entrepreneur and, in time, 
Emerged as capitalists in their own right. 
Nor were they the first. Not long before the war, 
In scattered towns across the South, we’d started 
To build our own manufacturies. The war 
Stopped that. And so we found ourselves in hock 
Beyond our means, much beholden to the men 
Who called themselves not carpetbaggers now 
But financiers. And so the factories came. 
By the hundreds and by the thousands they came and there 
seemed 
No end to it. “The light of a grander day 
Is falling fair on the face of our New South,” 
Icried. But what new light is this? A light 
For only the few? For the white man first? For the man 
Of color not at all? They say of me 
That I flattered the black man with my words while conspiring 
To steal his vote. And maybe it is true. 
Were we not far more shamed in our great cry 
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For Progress than in all the years we kept 

The black man chained? And now they say that I 
was head and heart of this conspiracy? 

Perhaps I fell too soon to make my meaning 
Fully known. 


These textile mills that were our most 
Enduring legacy, these company towns 
That were a disgrace to the land and to the workers 
Obliged to spend their lives in them, what more 
Can we say than that they were mere shabby prisons 
For all our sick and despairing populations? 
We locked the white man in, the black man out 
And built up fences strong enough to deter 
All but the most desperate from escape. 
And then the men who built this world rared back 
And laughingly called themselves philanthropists, 
Draining off the profits of Southern industry 
To fatten the assets of many a Northern town. 
Such is the implacable judgment of history. 


What shall we say of the workers in these mills? 

The gaunt and bitter man who watched his bride 

Of happier years grow old at twenty-five 

Or thirty — dull-eyed slattern that she was! 

Or him who looked on no less helplessly 

As his sons and daughters and then their own sons and 
daughters 

Grew up to that same end, no song or laughter 

In their voices, doomed forever to those same 

Sad rooms, sad houses and to all the sad 

And empty streets of youth, with comfort found, 

If found at all, in raw moonshine distilled 

In the busted radiators of Tin Lizzies 

Or in a Sunday sermon far more grim 

Than the Hell it promised: world devoid of laughter, 
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No hope of escape for any man, not him 
Born white and forever plotting to get out, 
Or him born black and clamoring always to find 
His way inside. Was it only for this that I spoke 
My lofty words? You must surely know they had 
A far more honest intent. Do they live still? 
Some say they live. Some say they are such words 
As can never truly die and that we yet 
Might find them in yellowing books in forgotten houses 
All over the South, still fresh and new and hopeful 
Beneath the raging dust! So let them soar 
Again, as long before, like birds unloosed 
Ona mighty wind, dragging all heaven down 
To hear. For surely you must understand, 
You negligent populations, that I meant 
To build a South that was far more than an empty 
And sordid imitation of the old 
And forlorn North. 

You can see how I might have been 
Misunderstood. Yet for good or ill my words 
Have sunk deep roots and I remain your city’s 
Most imperishable monument, perhaps 
Its only imperishable monument. 
See how all about you a hundred landmarks once 
Deemed irreplaceable are in the way 
Of being replaced, the city ever changing, 
Ever shuddering beneath new instruments 
Of destruction, fighting off a perpetual siege 
That would have made old Sherman clench his teeth 
With disgust and shame: the city ever new 
And raw and untranquil yet always reeking 
With calm self-satisfaction beneath its gargantuan 
And unending bustle. Though honestly intended, 
My words have brought us to this end. And now 
The professors fat on federal largess have cast 
Me down. They revile my work and blithely shove 
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Me into the dusty closets and back rooms 

Of scholarship. Who now is left to quote 

My words in the classrooms of the town or praise 

My work at memorial services? No one 

Is left to lead a pilgrimmage of mourners 

To my shrine or bring wreaths sweetly scented with yew 
At Eastertide: my monument itself 

Neglected and despised while I must stand 

And watch myself turn slowly green in the rain. 
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RALPH McGILL PLOTS 
TO DESEGREGATE 
THE SOUTH 


At secret hours of the night I pace 

The street beneath the statue of my former 

Self. No one must see me here. Yet who would guess 
That Iam he for whom so many wailed 

So long? When the night turns windy and bleak and chill 
I look up in anguish at this great monument* 

And think again how in another time 

My stirring words brought comfort to the people. 

Of the many who heard me speak not one could doubt 
The wisdom of my voice. Yet now we see 

How from those selfsame words much shame and grief 
Have come upon the land. Is it not then 

My arduous and fateful task to set 

Old mischief aright? And have I not come back 

In the very guise that points to that great end? 

So little changed in physiognomy 

From what I was when pneumonia untimely took 

Me down I’m often bemused to find so few 

Have noticed: the very man indeed, my ears 

And other salient features not unlike 

His own, my lips as thin, my profile much 

The same, and always in my every mood 

The same great relish for life and laughter, 

My posture quite as squat if by no means 

So swaggering. Indeed, I suppose there’re some 

Who would denigrate me as a dumpy fart 

If my great name had not again gone out 

Like a legend of living flame through all the land. 

O what a pitiless wailing went up on the night 
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Of my death! How disconcerting to know that I, 
The editor and orator who knew no peer, 

The penultimate voice of the New South, had fallen 
So long before his work was done. But was 

It not predestined so? 


In my new life 
I knew the hardships that would toughen me 
For all the crusades that lay ahead, the years 
That the locust has eaten, the festering social ills 
That daily bring protestors by the thousands. 
Into the streets. Nurtured on possum cold 
And rank in the misty, harsh and forgotten vales 
Of east Tennessee, I knew no prejudice 
Of my previous birth. We never saw a gin 
For ginning cotton and knew not the shame 
That rose from slavery and plantation life! 
O let us dream no more of such a life 
So little did we care for the politics 
Of the larger South that I grew up witha cry 
Of Union and The Rights of Man in my blood, 
Predestined, as I say, to become the South’s 
Most powerful advocate of the black man’s right 
To vote and move to the front of the bus. Dogs barked 
In the hills all night before my birth, they say; 
Great bears and catamounts came down from the mountains 
To howl in the streets of our cities. And even this 
Imposing statue from which I draw my strength 
Lurched from its pedestal and held up traffic 
For a week or more. All this was in a day 
When no one knew my name. Yet now I reign 
Unchallenged as the man ordained to set 
Society at last on a proper footing. 
The freedman once dishonored with my words 
And held in wide disdain I now raise up 
As a being worthy of respect. Nor have 
I failed to excoriate the hoggish barons 
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Of the textile mills. All over the South we find 
Such men, arrayed in all the gaudy riches 

Of the Orient, in vests from Samarkand, 

In rarest jade and emeralds dearly bought 

From old Cathay or in carnelian 

Bespeaking the antique pride of Byzantium — 
Their fine liqueurs and delicate scents brought in 
from every foreign port; no titled lord 

More exquisitely versed than they in greed 

And dominion. 


And what is their great work? 
The company towns that shame the South and make 
The life of the poor white a mimicry 
Of the good life in our growing cities? I raise 
them up, these struggling men and women, in prose 
As rich and as evocative as that 
Of Henry W. Grady himself. I praise 
All men as equals and bring down on myself 
The most bitter venom of our age. How many 
Go out to fetch their morning Constitution 
And contemptuously spit on my words and picture 
Before they’ve had a chance to drink their juice 
Or coffee, calling me a thousand names: 
Old Rastus, for starters; nigger lover and then 
All the rest. And who can say but what you'll find, 
Every now and then, someone who remembers me 
As Rosenwald. Old Rosenwald the Jew. 
Gene Talmadge was the first to call me that. 
Old Gene, the Fithrer of Sugar Creek, who liked 
To prance and boast of his great victories 
Over Atlanta and its liberal press. 
But let that go. By god, I'll get him yet! 
There’s plenty still to come on Gene and his 
Repulsive habits of fornication. For Gene, 
You see, was ever a frantic seducer of mules. 
Can I not use this for some worthy end? 
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O yes, it’s true, all right, and none, I think, 

Who'll take the time to review our evidence 

Will doubt that Gene was more than simply fond 
Of his old mules. Humped one of them till he 
Could barely stand, the mule that is. Old Gene, 
Who used to pop his galluses and sneer 

At me in every Georgia town and village 

And held our Southern way of life as pure 

And incorruptible. I hear them still, 

Those voices: “Tell ‘em about old Ralph McGill 
Go on and tell ‘em, Gene, about old Rastus 

And all his nigger friends!” And then old Gene, 
He’d rare up big and smile and slap his thigh 
And give his galluses another snap. 

“O yeah, that’s right," he’d say. “I’m jest a comin’ 
To that.” He’s gone, now, Gene, him and his mules 
And all his revered eloquence. Like a man 
Straight out of the country, he was, no learning at all, 
But he always hid his Phi Beta Kappa key. 

Gone over the river, not far from home, but out 
There in the Georgia dark there’s many a good 
Old woolhat boy who aspires to seize the banner 
Of Gene's disgraceful cause and carry on 

His work, condemning me once more as a stooge 
And sniveling lackey of old Cox.* By god, 

I'll get them all! You'll see. Are my words lost? 
Some say they shine as white and pure and fresh 
As the pebbles that line the beds of our mountain brooks 
On a clear, cold winter’s day, no less undefiled 
Than the tumultous waters of the Chattahoochee 
As it plunges out of our Georgia hills. O that 

We might pluck up such rocks and make an end 
To all who stand against our mighty work! 

No one except the man I was almost 

A hundred years ago has done so much 

With words alone. I too have had my bands 

Of sycophants. And many a captive throng 
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I've led to Zion. But only for old Cox? 

Where is the man who'll say I’ve let the Yankee 
Play me for a fool again? And when have I 

Been less than true to my great destiny? 

In all of this and more have I been ever 

diligent. Yet even those who support my work 
Have sometimes openly deplored my motives or made 
Me out as hypocritical or worse 

Simply because in the dogged pursuit of this 
Most noble and indeed no less than holy design 
I’ve chosen to make my cause the very cause 
That animates the legions of old Cox. 

But what can they know of cosmic reality? 

What can they know of the secret pain that drives 
Us nightly into the streets and makes us hear 

The fated voice, the old wild wailing again? 


* The Grady Monument 

**Dayton, Ohio, newspaper publisher and liberal Democrat who 

lost by a near landslide in the 1920 presidential race against Warren 

G. Harding. Cox added the Constitution to his newspaper chain in 1949. 
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SEDEUCER 


a bold and torrid 
sedeucer 

is the April 
wind, 


bowing submissively before sudden 
squalls of 
rain 

yet always grabbing and clutching 
at the dresses 
of the women 
on our street, 


always pretending 
to be what he is 
not, 


a mighty courier 
with roses on his breath 
and sad 

carnations 


and also, I suppose, 
imbued with 


a certain politesse 
learned well 
in French 
salons 
yet withal 
a cringing, weak-kneed 
vassal, 
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always grabbing and clutching, 
his hands up the dresses 
always 


of the women 


on our street 
indecently 
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city too busy to hate: 1964 


In the city too busy to hate the restaurateur 

distributes axe handles of good hickory wood 

to his last customers — mere souvenirs, he says, 

to remind a once-flourishing clientele 

and for that matter the world at large 

that no federal mandate will force him to serve 

even so much as one platter of good fried chicken 

to aman of color. A lugubrious tale indeed. For who can say 
for certain whether the symbol of our dying world 

is a federal mandate or merely an axe handle? You walk 
along Peachtree feeling the good wood in your hands, 
good for crunching bones, brawn, brains, 

blood, but also a reminder lest we forget 

that not everyone has to suffer heartburn 

merely for the sake of a cause. And is it not 

at least possible that in the last moans of our dying race 
we might recall something of its birth: in shadow then, 
a breed of feverish men came racing across 

the plains of dawn, their arms bristling in the sun, 
spears poised always for the kill, their faces 

turned toward heaven and their drunken howls flung 
far down the clanging world. And now, amid the muted echoes 
of that far-off time, we walk along Peachtree again, 
feeling the good feel of the hickory wood — 

good for the good work in the dark of cluttered alleys 
and also perhaps for propping up what is left 

of our dying world or even ourselves perhaps 

as we move unsteadily along deserted streets 

or stand wobbly beneath lampposts, smoking cigarettes, 
listening too painfully to stories already heard 

once too often at the transit stop or in the cluttered alleys 
or in the furtive bars of the city too busy to hate. 
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HOUSE PARTY ON HABERSHAM 


Don’t walk on the water. These stones 

are real. Beneath the shimmering surface 

of this glazed-over moonpond a more sensual world 

lies waiting, beckoning me with songs not sung 

by yonder musicians (see them, framed in silhouette, 

in the tinseled casement window), luring me ever closer now 

even as my guests stand waiting: men and women in 
masquerade, 

who peer wonderingly over the walls of the terrace 

and whisper among themselves no doubt 

of my unholy Liaison, 


what can be keeping him so long 
what on earth can he be thinking what... 


White dust floating 

on the moonspent water, 

powdering the stones, the lilies 

and the high grass in the sweating garden, 

while we ourselves, moonwasted, stride rapidly up 
the dew-marbled footpath 

where blown roses still strew the grass 

and vines creep up 

primordial. 


Quickly now 
let us make our way 
up the cold bright stones of yonder bank 
and so regain 
the terrace 


and politely greet our guests again: 
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How lovely of you to come my dear 
how marvelous to see you looking so well 


Other voices waken 

in the dust of this day, voices 

beyond these ramparts, these stone pediments 

and passageways, these soaring 

marble pillars, this rim 

of summer earth, voices 

in the dust of this day 

while we in white trousers and waistcoat, 

in tunic and glimmering ascot, 

stride along the footpaths 

or drift in moontide 

about the terrace, hearing the faint sweet sound 

of violins, the hushed voices 

amid the candles, moving somewhat uneasily, yet soothed 
somehow 

by those other more insistent voices, forgetful sometimes 

of what lies beyond the dark 

and how our lives are spent. 


Dumb am I with singing, 
gloomy with earth, 


yet still I haunt 

these pillared ruins 

by midnight (white raging houses 
flung up amid stars!): these ramparts 
of crumbling stone, these fissured walls 
through which the vines creep up 
primordial. 
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But what of those other voices, those other footsteps 
quickening amid the ivy? And what of ourselves, 
all smiles and struggling gentility 

as we move among the vines and stooping 
pyracantha? 


How lovely of you to come my dear 
how lovely 


gloomy with earth, dumb with singing, 


yet still I lie here 

moonspent and wasted, 

face chiseled cold in moondamp, 

mute and inwardly raging 

on the dew-sodden grass in November 
while out there in the pale blackness 
morning struggles to be born. 
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HEGEMONY 


the air filthy with stars tonight 

and the cold insistent 

upon the conquest 

of its domain Yes and even now 

the heard wind waits 

around the corner 

and here among us 

a voice of Everywhere 

a slinking noise beneath the grass 

snails and spiders 

crawling life 

below the level of hearing 

while above us the profuse and bleeding stars 
bleed down the thunder of worlds beyond time 
beyond hearing 

while frail dawn wails in the indignant east. 
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EXECUTIVE SUITE 


At five o’clock 

the street again gives tongue 

to its impatience. The swinging doors 

flush laughing girls 

into langorous sunlight: a brassy world 

still clangorous after the rain. They stand and stare 
and wait on rides. They look at me disdainful 

and I back at them 

disdainful, flashing down at them a smile 

of simpering and lordly hauteur. 


We dream, we float, we laugh 

in the hills of time. Yet somewhere 
just beneath this level of being 

souls are screaming; their cries 

come through rock, ooze up 

through the raging stone, where, 
standing in the shade, three rich ladies 
are waiting for taxies. 


Flora and fauna of the nether world 


intrude upon the consciousness: the cool green depths 

of the inner being. Paths grown over with hedge and brambles 
give way to tangled vine and cypress swamp. Rocks fester 
and bleed anew in the glimmering wood; roots and tendrils 


burgeon over the dusty balusters and old men rock 


on the crumbling verandas. Music trapped within this stone 
compels us to take notice. Billboards posted at intervals 
warn of curves, of treacherous slopes, of rattlers hidden 


in mystical undergrowth. 
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In that other world, 
sunbright city, the clamor of afternoon grows 
dim. But what of these cries that assail 
my ear? A cacophony of voices, footsteps, 
shouts flung up at me 
in derision. The aging dowagers 
hem me in, the girls with summer faces; 
bald pate, pinstripe and herring 
bone: my gray face, waxen, wan, 
gleams in the declining day 
and in my lonely suite at six o’clock 
the brute of this age 
confronts me. 


But let them rage 
as they will! Imperturbible, benign, 
caught up in my own munificence, 
dispassionate really, I reign supreme 
in these paneled rooms and cast down at the unruly throngs 
a glance imperious. I scorn all reprisals 
and will hear no further dispute, laughing cynically 
and with high disregard for the future of my kind 
while deep within the glasswalled city of my soul 
a gaunt, implacable beast walks hungrily abroad. 
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REPRIEVE 


On this rainy November evening 
the tree dissolves upon itself 
and gives itself to the waiting 
wind. A tongue of wind 
licks the leaves 
tame 

and again the tree, 
now leafless altogether, 
stretches and leans in the wind 
till at last the clouds, 
an impregnable fortress, 
yield up the captive moon 
and give him all his leave 
while still the rain falls 
and the harried wind replies 
to the deaf mute the sky. 
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COUNTDOWN TO ARMAGEDDON 
I 


The uncertain fire of a winter dawn 
fills this room with a smell of burning 
stubble. My flesh also smokes 
in the fetid air and the beast 
that cried all night at my door 
now whimpers forlornly 
inside me. 
All night the crying, 
the shrieks of pain, low moans 
in the blood, gnarled hands 
beating and clawing against the tremulous walls 
of my veins, lean sinews bristling 
as the animal trapped inside me 
rises on coiled feet and prepares again 
to gnaw his way irresistably 
into the ordinary world 
of morning. 
Is the siege laid waste 
at last? What other echoes remain 
in this night of a thousand years 
where all battles are fought? What other armies 
take the field? What bloody conquests 
go unreported, unmourned, while the dead 
are secretly conveyed to their burial ground 
in filthy litters? 
(Nuns fret me not 
in these idle beds.) Shrunken and ghastly 
I cling to these chaotic sheets 
and look beyond this rumpled room 
onto the high hills 
of morning, 
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the clammy unbroken flesh of night 
still closing about my face, 
viscid eyelids itching 
and scraping 
and the plaintive wailing 
still inside me. 


II 


The windswept highlands, heavy hills of night, 
gleam with the dust 
of the wakening sun; hideous night 
fades into the memory 
of things 
and light 
shoots through the undergrowth. 


And now a furious blaze of dawn 
lays waste the receding dark 

and pins me, reeling, 

to the glowing pillow. 


(O sing the glorious resurrection!) 


Ill 


My beard glows more luxuriantly now, 

hiding old shrapnel scars. In this fevered burst 

of morning light I gather myself 

for the last great battle between good and evil, 

facing the aging beast of my inner rage 

and flinging him back into the old dead time of lost wars, 
out of my blood, out of time itself, his cry forgot, 

and turn to face 

the dawn. 
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At last I rise, 
all hollowed out inside, 
broken limbed, hands and arms hanging down 
gray face jutting 
out 
and stagger into my presence 
at the mirror. 


Yet even this is not all. Inside me 

the glimmering dawn breaks off 

into one huge chunk before being handed 
back to me in tiny pieces. Night itself rears up 
with all the redoubled horrors 

of a thousand wars unfought, 

the great wild faceless beast 

tearing at my veins again, 

still crying to be let out 

while down my gray and dying face 

the razor scrapes implacable. 
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CABBAGETOWN 


I 


In the windows of the ruined tenements 

along the back streets of the town 

the girls in flimsy nightrobes or in nothing at all 
stand jeering at us with a harsh and bitter laughter 
while far below 

on the broken pavement beneath the lamplight 
the wine of their years 

runs down in drains and puddles 


and a frail balladeer strums his fateful guitar. 


Pale bodies 

naked as wind, 

glimmering for a moment in the black dust of the coal pits 
and then flickering 

out. 


Now something of the town itself: moon flows 
in the crevices of the tumbledown houses 
and down these rutted streets the wind roars 
in decrepitude. 


The swollen air buckles 
and cracks, blood clings 
to the tumid wind, walls 
sweat and groan 


while, outside, under the lamplight 
the wine of old memories 
stands in drains and puddles. 
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II 


A gaunt man stands at the end of the alley, 
broken flesh splotched anew 

with the moon’s fever. Coughing, 

he gives way to tears and from tears 

to frenzy and from frenzy once more 

to a bleak and wooden stare. 


Greetings, friend. The tune’s 
not changed in Vladivostok, eh? 


(The night is a blue fruit, 
fetid and swollen; 
you scrape the blood off with a pocketknife.) 


Other men walk the streets 
of this town, armless men 
returning from wars. 


The old wounds fester 
beneath the blue flesh of the night sky 
and the stubs of their arms 
stick out of their sleeves 


disgustingly, 


roll on, Monongehela, 
roll on 
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Ill 


Down these unsightly streets 
the clitoris (shaggy flower) 
gleams in the sullen ashes, 


the girls beckoning always from their windows 
while, outside, under the lamplight, 

the armless men walk up and down, 

the dark flesh of the night 

closing over their wounds 

and the scars still festering inside. 


Dust of the silted moonscape 
lies thick at the door of the soul 
and all about us now 

the pools of stagnant wine 

give off a stench of forever. 


(o lovely bodeful tuneless night, 

sweet is the rage of life 

and sweet the shouts of the dying girls; 
naked, their breasts rimmed with coal dust, 
they seem somehow unsuited 

for the singing ground) 
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FACES ON THE TABLECLOTH 


All night on the tablecloth 

the faces appear, 

wrought subtly by my untrained 
hand. And then, at six o’clock, 

a peremptory knock at my door: 
some old bastard full of whines 
and wheezes, begging to come in 
and warm for a moment. He must 
have kept it up for an hour 

or more. And then, how odd, 

yes, how strange to open the door 
and find that his face (shrunken 
and unabashedly satanic) 

was quite the same in every respect 
as all those other faces 

that have crudely taken shape 
beneath my faltering and untrained hand 
all night long on the tablecloth. 
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THROW OUT THE LIFELINE 


I 


It perturbs me, this nonending 
blasphemy 


I am the preacher 
and I say that all of you will languish unmourned 
in the lake that burneth 
with fire and brimstone forever 
one day, 


all, 
not one will see the glory. 


II 


All night down Peachtree I make my furtive way, 
suffering the insolence of aging bawds 

and looking with shame 

now and again 

through the unguarded doors of seedy nightspots 
where old men in checkered coats 

cram dollar bills into the garters of naked dancing girls. 


Always the city before me, temptation 

rife, the taunts flung down at me from the windows 
and my Comforter ever beside me 

as I fling back at my tormentors a cry of derision: 


The day of the Lord is at hand! 
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Il 


Undeterred and clearly in the right, 
I hurry on still anxious to know 
all that my Savior would require, 
my grin undiminished and wholly 
correct. 
And then at a certain corner I see, 
just above me, in the latticed window, 
a ripe and comely wanton 
(a time for every purpose 
under heaven) 
I look up at her 
tentatively, overly anxious 
at first and then more 
boldly. At this sacramental moment (blood streaming 
from burnished altars, faces behind vines, the chant 
of avatars on every side) I pause once more 
to straighten my tie. Again she smiles 
and calls down to me, her appetite 
insatiable (I feel it so) and yea her breasts 
are like unto the towers of Lebanon 
that looketh toward Damascus. 


Me? 


I scramble up the wall, rattle the lattice, 
hang for a moment in the windless air 
and grope my way inside. Is my Redeemer beside me 
still? 
Or does he contemplate 
a change of address? 
The latter I guess, 
for how would He explain His presence here 
if someone should complain? 
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THE SUMMONS 


A music unheard 

by the dreamers of this house 

drifts slowly down from the far hills 

of night, bells clangorous at three o’clock 
and four: a music meant for me alone perhaps 
as I lie moldering amid the bedsheets, 
hanging perilously to the slippery edge 

of sleep. Mouths mystical and sweet 

pour down their maddening 

cry! My pulse lies flat 

in my arm; my white face grows flaky 

in the dark. Again the fire 

sweeps through my blood 

and then once more a cry 

from the raging dark, the night 

closing fast about me, 

all music and groping 

fingers. Pour forth your anxious requiem, 
then! Wake the sound that lies deposed in me 
even as | lie frantically awake 

and silently cursing the dreamers 

of this house. Pound the drums 

and scorch my throat with fire 

and song. Music clangorous at three o' clock 
and four, till suddenly the bells sicken 

and so die, their duty over 

and mine ended at last. 
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THE SEARCH 


around the next curve 

in this dusky autumn woodland, 
a smell of smoke and apples, 

the familiar house, a whimper 
of bells 


(whether this turning 
is toward myself 

or some other I was 

I do not know) 


in time out of time beyond time’s meaning 

where fetid mists collect 

where apples smoke in the fiery air 

where nightbirds swirl and clatter 
dangerously overhead 

where the fevers of youth, the familiar voices, 

the plain face of the world and all we have known 

fade into the life of things 

I seek the golden sorceress 

whose abundant breasts 

drip fine honey. 


is this not she 
who looks at us out of the russet woods 
with a look 
significant? Who even now 
lays waste the last despairing hours 
of our being? 
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I wait on the sloping footpath, 

tentative, a bit fearfully perhaps, 

watching as she carefully parts 

the branches, the October morning windless 
and still, the wanton dew 

poised millionfooted 

on myriad grassy shards 


and in her face 

a look of apples and wild berries, 
a smile fraught 

with holy endeavor 


undoubtedly 


as she wantonly stares at me 

from amid the pines 

and maple saplings. 

porous am I 

like a vessel carefully prepared to receive 

and at once abnegate 

the waters of absolution. We meet in silence, 
hesitant in our first embrace, 

standing barefooted amid the sedges and willows, 
anticipating the first bird cry 


(but sound will not carry 
through this windless air) 


in the floodtime of our meeting 

the burnished gold of our lives pours out 
like the wine of old sacraments 

ona parched and unredemptive earth, 
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yet magic is fleeting. even now the voices 

scatter us hence. unseen hands raise high the gates 
against us: let no man enter herein 

on pain of self-discovery 

and therefore death, 


choose death, then, and live, 
if only to know again the pain 
of old magic, 


if only to fondle 
the glorious fruit 
of our despair, 
the great apple-breasts 
through which the sacred worms 
of our undoing 
ignominiously peep 
and laugh. 
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STILL LIFE 


A moment, please. What, if you will, 
are the sorrows and indignities yet to be suffered 
by this stone? What life does it possess 
beyond our own? The ivy, wisteria and proud-crested oak, 
the teeming jungle-life that surrounds and sometimes attacks the 
stone — that life indeed 
is known. But what of the life of the stone 
itself? 
Sometimes on an April morning 
the stone breaks out in a mossy sweat; water 
runs down in rivulets. And sometimes, leaning close, 
I seem to hear an inner strife, an almost audible sound, 
which warns us, I believe, that this stone too is thinking thoughts 
of dire and noble consequence. The fevered stone outlasts 
the spring, but sweats and groans beneath the weight 
of summer, still tense and implacable 
behind the ivy. Autumn floods the stone with mellow halflight 
but no meaning, and the shivering stone in winter 
seems inscrutable still. Does this stone 
live? Or is the laughter in the stone 
the laughter of moonlight only? 
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CITY ON THE TIBER 


Hounded from town to town, 

scorned by the unsavory revilers 

of my reputation, I move clandestinely 

along a thousand roads, knowing only 

that sunset will bring me 

to yet another house, shuttered and dark, 

full of desolate echoes and muted voices, 

a smell of old flowers almost too pungently 
sweet, old books and candles, 

all the forgotten moods of the summer dusk, 
wherein one might forget 

even if only for a moment the vile, insane clamor 
of the street. I walk these halls and mourn 
the accumulated wrongs of two thousand years 
or more, a prisoner of other houses, 

of other lands far more shadowy than these: cities 
full of legends and dreams 

and among them a place 

such as all have known: a mighty citadel 

with ramparts impregnable, turrets, breastworks, 
a portcullis impervious alike to invasion 

and civil inquiry, a keep 

where I too have withered in chains: 

a city of night with armies always on the watch 
and gates barred menacingly against all entry 
and egress. 

I am not sure where I have known 
this place. On an autumn morning perhaps, 
walking along the familiar streets, 
the stores and shops 
shut tight, gusts of rain coming down, 
the wind stalking me out of dark corners 
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like a panhandler 
ina ragged coat. I do not know 
nor have I dared inquire. Yet ever and anon 
the dream returns and I seem to hear the shouts again 
and far below me on the cobbles 
an insistent clatter of hooves. From my narrow window — 
no more than a slit in the wall — 
high above the ordinary confines of the city 
I see the soldiers marching up and down, 
their helmets gleaming in the savage light 
and the women of the town shouting merrily out at them 
as they go past. 

What is there in this land 
that disturbs me? And what of this house 
to which I have momentarily fled? What of those hedgerows 
that line the distant hill, the orchards 
below? What of the hills themselves, 
the drifting mists, the shadows and the glimpses 
through the mist 
of old fields in the spring? 

And what mad clamor comes up 

from the street again? 

In the fading light 
of the autumn day, the terrors of that old city 
close fast about me. Shouts come up 
from the wall, the city gates clang shut 
and at dawn swing open again 
with the blare of a trumpet 
and the soldiers go marching up and down, 
their footsteps loud on the cobbles 
and their helmets gleaming in the savage light 
as they raise high their spears 
amid tumultous shouts. They pass beneath 
the castle wall and march in lockstep 
down the street and up the hill and on out of town 
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toward distant wars now long forgotten 

and toward other wars still to be fought perhaps 
in lands yet undiscovered, momentous clashes 
from which no messenger returns. What are these lands 
if not the lands of our lost reality, 

and what is this smell of blood 

if not the blood itself, 

and what are these echoes 

if not the echoes of some forgotten summer dusk, 
of flowers sweet and oversweet 

and a terror to us all? 
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SECOND BATTLE OF 


KENNESAW MOUNTAIN 
Or The Building Or Interstate 75 


the road dies away here, squeezes us past 
a barricade (this road being improved 

for your convenience), past smudgepots 
smoking and reeking 


and a detour sign that points the way toward midnight 
and beyond, 


past fields of corn and stubble, past rows of sturdy haycocks 
reared high against the moon 
and then at last 
through a narrow defile 
beneath the shadow of ancient Kennesaw: 


the blue air heavy with mist 

and thick with cannonade, a disruptive riflefire 
here and there, sporadic and inconclusive, 

the enduring tongue of two proud armies 

still on the move. 


We know by this indeed 
that the enemy is still among us, 
still battering the mountain down: this road 
being improved for your convenience. 


So it is 

that I wait for him on the ridges 
and in the mountain passes, 
returning from the latrine at dawn 
to boil an egg ina fevered pot 
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and grimly take up my musket again, 

squinting at the smudgepots flickering dimly 

far down the mountain while, overhead, 

the ricocheting flares warn of even more bitter fighting 
yet to come. 


Are we still too few to prevail 
against this sullen and blasphemous throng? Wherein 
shall we make our stand? For the enemy is everywhere now, 
not just in yonder pocket of hills 
looking toward Tennessee. Even at our campfires we see him, 
at every crossroads in every village, 
in a thousand towns and cities and on every patch 
of unbroken Southern earths: Construction in Progress Beware! 


Even as we fall back before him we still might hear 

the throb of his cannon and jackhammers 

as he completes his work 

of destruction, laying ten thousand miles of concrete 
across these uncomplaining hills. Too often have we read 
the fading inscriptions of his gravestones: 


To Our Glorious Union Dead! 


Is there nothing else, 
not even so much as a nod of tribute 
for those who bled even more profusely 
on these slopes? Where indeed 
are the inscriptions and memorial plaques 
to honor those who took up muskets against an enemy 
that even at this belated hour 
knows not the chivalry 
of retreat? 

this world 

being improved 
for your convenience 
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SPHERES OF INFLUENCE 


All that is left of the December day 
drifts down unnoticed into the pocket 

of time. What must one do? What more 
than turn again to the hearth and muse 
dejectedly upon this lamentable event, 
alone as always, no longer praised 

as men of valor and distinction; in shadow now, 
our faces in faint silhouette, 

yet the cords of our flesh drawn tight 
and our veins hard and bristling 

as our thoughts 

turn again 

to philosophy. 


We talk of nights 
now all but forgotten, afternoons spent laughing 
above the sea (slow sea-time of our memories), 
gin in hand; and then the winter 
of our soul: a rousing fire, 
another drink or two and a festive room 
crowded with boisterous 


guests. 


We drink our toasts 
before a great oak mantel 
hung with muskets and daguerreotypes, 
plates of beaten brass, 
fine crockery, homemade banjos and the maps 
of all our conquered territories. 
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Undaunted by time, 

we spend the waning moments of our immortality 
talking politics: a dance of blood in the eaves, 

our bones glimmering whitely in the white 

of the snowblown moon as we preside 

each in our turn 

over the various antique dominions 

that lie within our sovereign 

jurisdiction. 


But, alas, the imperishable moment 
is too soon gone. The last of the day gathers 
like gray and wasted tallow at our feet 
even as our guests depart. Too soon they conspire 
to leave us, their gaze imperturbible, yet guiltily so, 
as though they would spitefully arraign us 
before the tribunal of time. 


How could they know 
that time has arraigned us already, no less shamefully 
than they, despoiling us even of the little 
we have left to give: our coats of mail, 
our muskets and escutcheons, our staffs of office, 
our sabers and cutlasses, our medals gained at what risk 
one can only guess, our plates of beaten brass 
and all our conquered territories. 
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RULER OF NATIONS 


Obeisant to no laws of the town, 
I, a smelly humpbacked beast, 

stand at dawn on this little hill 
and again look down 
ona world far gone in summer: a feast 
of fields and forests, an old mill 
grown up in cedar and vines, 
meadows interspersed with crops, 
with sagging fencerows and long lines 
of fruit trees; thickets where haw disputes 
the reign of briar and willow, a hedgecopse 
wandering untended here and there, 
houses still shuttered and mute 
at this hour, chimneys that send 
faint columns of smoke straight up 
into the windless air, 

a world even I can scarce disrupt, 
woodlands, orchards, a cloistered glen, 
a world still struggling awake, still dim 
with early mists, an empire 
to which I hold no deed 
but which I will conspire 
to take and use 
just as I choose 
or as suits my whim 
and according to my need. 
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THE POND IN WINTER 


I 


The dreamy pond in winter 

throws up its ghostly smoke 
against a sky bare of clouds 

while, on every side, 

the stricken hedges, 

the ferns and larches, 

the hickories and willow saplings, 
the gaunt and ageless birches 

fling spectral arms awry at the stars. 


II 


From my bed of grief and penitence 
I watch the snow sift down 

past sooty chimneys 

and broken 

latticework. 


The winter birds 
feeding on my lawn 
stop and listen, 
and the tilting lawns tilt up again 
toward spring. 


The wind drops back 
into the hills 
as the smoke of the frozen lake 
drifts sinuously up 
against the cold hard metal 
of the morning sky 
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and the wakening pulse foretells the end 
of our human winter, 


a whimper of tiny bells 
above the town, the ice breaking 
into sluggish floes, 
the wind and the bells 
ringing the old men 
in from the park. 


Will there be a moon tonight? 
Will the rock glow or new flowers peep 
from the gray debris? 


Someone shouts from the tavern 

and there are other shouts 

along the streets of the town; 

the girls come singing home from school; 
the men come back from prison 

and the black whore waits 

beneath my window. 


II] 


Death in winter 

comes discreetly muted in trees hung thickly 
with fog. Voices crowd the mind 

and faces of no form stare at me 

through icy branches. Am I, too, to be strewn 
in forgetfulness about these streets, 

like so many trampled flowers 

seen through the fog 

of a January morning? 
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In the alley below my window 
the harrowing footsteps 
grow louder 


and the wind is in the streets again, 
laughing and pounding the shutters 
like a drunk staggering home 
at three o’clock. 


Glass shatters 
on the pavement, doors slam 
shut, leafless branches bang and scrape 
against the crumbling walls of our house 
and a stricken wind drags itself, whimpering, 
up the barren alley, 


a clattering and scraping 
along the dark of the soul 
where werewolves prowl 
and malingering pimps 
await their prey, 


while, out along the frozen lake, 
the gaunt and ageless birches 
fling spectral arms awry 

at the stars. 
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BIRTH TRAUMA 


to struggle 

against this place 

to top this wall to come 
against this place 


the hedgerow at this time of year 
stands stricken and mute, 

the ground white and bare, 

the woods empty of life 


but here in this place 

the warm blood drips furiously 
upon my face 

even as I look out 

on the face of time 


to struggle in the dark 
to be born to climb this wall 
to come against this place 
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VOTARY 


I 


Shut within the house, 
praising God, singing 
hymns, their breath frosting 
the morning air 

the pious folk 
again mourn 


and in the winter garden 

the monuments once lofty and imperious 
stand crumbling 

and broken. 


Birds wither 
on the tree limbs. Shaken branches 
sparkle with hoarfrost. World within a world 
and now, far off, the bells, the singing, 
the hushed voices 
in the winter chapel. 


II 


She stands again 

at the palace gate 

and sees, beyond the row of maples, 

the first quickening of the wind, 

the creeping green 

of the hedge, the bright larches, 

the mossdamp walls where ivy clings, 
and hears once more the plaintive voices, 
the creek bursting through ice, 

the bells again 
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and somewhere the singing, 
a bell, an echo, 

a voice beyond time 
beyond the white water. 


The chill of death 
besieges her now. 


She waits 
the fruitful day 
when all will be fair. 


Ill 


Pitiful as it sounds 

it is not altogether 

hopeless. There is still time 

to wrench resurgent death 

from its cradle, still time to search 

among these broken shards of memory 

and flush old music 

from the dreaming stone, 

to harry the wind out of its grave 

and dig way down to where the laughter is. 


IV 


Hands folded, eyes lifted, 

a new breeze from the sea blowing her hair, 
she kneels at last 

among these ruined inglorious monuments 
and sings again 

of sunset 

and home. 
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(still as the moon’s breath 
the wind lay on the orchard) 


What is that sound? A cold 

shattering of glass, 

echoes 

and then once more the forgotten voices, 
the hushed voices 

in the winter chapel. 


Bareheaded, alone, 
penitent now, 

she waits again 

the fruitful day 
when all will be fair. 
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SHIPWRECK 


We anchor once more in the turgid stream 

and creep ever so anxiously to shore; yet 

no landing there, no hope of land. A surge 

flings me back into the open sea, the islands 

of sleep irrevocably lost to me now: white specks 
of land far out in the waiting dawn. Around me, 
a wide water, a furious tumble of waves, 

the rockbound cliffs beckoning again 

from the far fringe of earth 

as a blaze of sun suddenly whitens 

the sea. A change of wind brings me close 

again. I ride the tide in among the rocks 

never closer than this, the banks still slippery 

and uncertain. Above me, the high dunes 

and glowering crags, the crumbling ramparts 
glistening in new sun: the old dead towns 
abandoned by a rare breed of men whose names 
we hardly even knew. I grope frantically 

at the rocks and at last pull myself up 

amid a wreckage cast on this shore 

in forgotten ages. I stumble blindly 

over gnarled roots, driftwood, piles of rubble 

and old stone, still fighting to gain a foothold 

as again an implacable tide comes up and washes me 
far from shore: six o’clock, the traffic loud 
beneath my window, the voices of the wakening city 
somehow fraught with peril as I stumble forlornly 
out of a vast and tangled seaborne wreckage 

left behind from the great ages of Rome. 
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AN ENCOUNTER 


Even now there prevails in this room 

a funereal scent of flowers 

and withered apples. Dishonored death, 
shorn of ornament and all kingly regalia, 
glares at me impatiently 

from the corner. I greet him effusively, 
as one about to bum a cigarette, 

politely inquiring after his family, 

the state of his health 

and the reasons for his coming. 


I see him to the door 

and wish him fairest prospect 

for his journey, a little concerned, I must confess, 
at the ragged state of his two-dollar suit 

and his lack of a proper 

deodorant, to say nothing at all 

of his less-than-exquisite taste 

and his all-around lack 

of good breeding. 


Yet we know well enough 

that his clothes, the color 

of his hats and scarfs, his financial 
condition, and the particular scent 

he is wearing, are matters 

of no real consequence 

except to those who might feel 

some slight embarrassment 

at being suddenly called upon 

to explain him to their relatives and friends. 
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THE NOW GENERATION 


We are the memorable few 

who spat on law and custom. We despoiled old creeds 

and laughed at doctrines long held 

as truth irrefutable. We defied a thousand precedents 

and by every outrageous means at our command 

conspired to make ourselves pariahs from the common 
storehouse 

of decency. We challenged senators, presidents, judges 

and men in holy orders. We were the first, I think, 

in open forum to display our privates 

as though they might indeed be ornaments 

of grave and lofty consequence. Those who heard our voices 

professed themselves new men and felt themselves honored 

merely to walk in our presence. Who more than we has earned 

the hatred of the righteous? Who more presumptuously than we 

has fought for his right under the First Amendment 

to defecate on all the altars of tradition 

or to spew into every wide and gaping mouth the ghastly semen 

of his rage and contempt? Yet men in black coats and white ties 

still lecture us for our apostasy 

and no Jeffersonian of repute has risen to defend our right 

to make a fetish of every disreputable act 

of blasphemy and public fornication. Has our great work 

then come to naught? Are there none 

to praise us in song, exalt us in verse, 

none to engrave our names in bronze and marble 

or raise up granite monuments 

to our memory? — none even to stick their privates in our faces 

as the ultimate mark of their respect? What will history say 

of those who once worshipped at our feet and who would now 
consign us 
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unceremoniously to oblivion? In this despairing hour 
philosophy alone is our refuge. For, as we know too well, 
such neglect is ever the fate of those honorable few 
whose mighty deeds too far outrun 

the precepts of a dissolute and pernicious age. 
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LAST RITES 


no flowers, 

no one there, 

only the diggers of the grave 
and me 


only me 
and the diggers 


and yet I’ve found I can’t complain: 
my grave contains 
a flicker of sun that was shoveled in 
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